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THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN TODAY 


A Challenge to Greater Effort* 


Marshall Field 


President 
Child Welfare League of America 


My topic this evening is a very simple one, so simple 
that it is surprising that generation after generation 
should have been stumped by it. It has troubled 
philosophers and worried teachers, and no one has 
yet found the complete answer to it. And yet it is 
such a simple topic—what does a child need in order 
to mature? 

I put it that way because children do grow up, in 
spite of everything. Look at most of us! But for a 
child to grow to his proper stature is something else 
again. Before a child can become an independent 
human being he must be a very dependent one, with 
many special needs. And those needs have to be met. 
Now there are many theories as to what those needs 
are—before our time—and im our time. Spare the 
rod, spoil the child; children should be seen, but not 
heard; let them cry it out; let them do anything they 
like; give them limits; just don’t bother them; feed 
them every four hours; and they'll let you know 
when they are hungry. 

All of these adjurations represent answers—of a 
sort—to the question of what a child needs to grow. 
None of them seems entirely satisfactory, at least, by 
our present standards. And really, I don’t think they 
ever were entirely satisfactory. At the risk of being 
exceedingly parochial about our current theories, I 
would say that many of our present assumptions as 
to the needs of children feel right. They feel right 
enough to last for a couple of generations. With so 
much that is wrong with our time, it is pleasant to be 
convinced that we are on the right track at least 
when it comes to understanding ourselves. For the 
more we learn about the beginnings of our lives, the 
more we see that a child needs relatively little to 
become a whole person. All that he needs is his own 
place in the sun and the freedom to grow in it. 


A Home and What it Must Offer 


That means, first of all, that a child must have a 
home with all that the word “home” implies. As 
Leonard Mayo will tell you, hundreds of thousands of 
children in some parts of the world do not have even 
the rudimentary four walls and roof that make up the 


* Delivered at Child Welfare League’s Annual Dinner Meeting, 
National Conference of Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June 4, 1953. 
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most elementary version of a home. A million chil- 
dren in our own country do not have such a home— 
the children of our migrant workers, for example. Add 
to their number the tens of thousands of other chil- 
dren constantly on the move with their parents, and 
still other millions who live in hovels that do not 
justify the name “home.” You would have a great 
city of children, all of them dispossessed. And yet how 
can a child grow without a place in which to put down 
roots? 

Fundamental as his need for a home, is the child’s 
need to have his basic physical needs met. Beyond 
mere survival, a child needs a chance to be physically 
healthy. He needs good food, pure water, immuniza- 
tion against preventable diseases, adequate medical 
care when he is sick, general protection by the com- 
munity. By and large, with some shameful and un- 
necessary exceptions, our children do have their 
physical needs met. The most severe physical hazards 
of childhood have been overcome in this country and 
progress in this direction is still being made. 

But as Dr. Spock said recently: “Good health 
isn’t just having a nose that doesn’t run. It means 
feeling good enough to want to sing or whistle.” It 
means growing not only in height and in weight, but 
in mental, emotional and spiritual stature. A child 
needs to be loved and accepted, not for what he may 
become or is expected to become, but for what he is. 
He needs to feel competent, to feed himself his own 
Pablum, to tie his own shoelaces, to spend his own 
allowance. He needs to feel responsible, to know he 
is carrying his weight, and to know his limitations. 
He needs to believe in the essential goodness of living 
and of people, to experience the love and trust of 
those around him. He needs a sense of identity—with 
the group and with himself. 

Some of us are able to meet our children’s needs 
without even thinking about it. Those are the lucky 
ones, the natural parents, the born teachers. They 
seem to have a green thumb when it comes to chil- 
dren. They may have two cars in the garage and a 
catboat in the harbor. Or they may live in houses 
without plumbing and their budgets may be so slim 
that they have to eat beans and macaroni at the end 
of the week. But their children thrive and are happy. 
Most of us, though, imperfect human beings that we 
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are, need some guidance if we are to do our very best 
by our children. 

The mother who tells her three-year-old that she 
will go away and never come back if he is not a good 
boy is not necessarily cruel. She may truly feel that 
her duty is to make him obey and never realizes that 
the three-year-old actually will take her at her word 
and thenceforth suffer terror every time she walks 
out the door. This mother needs to know more about 
children, what they need emotionally, and how they 
develop at various stages of their lives. If she knows 
that a six-year-old has a desperate need to win, she 
will understand why he tried to cheat at checkers. 
Instead of worrying that he has the makings of a 
hold-up man and exiling him to his room, she will 
help him to win honestly. Parents who understand 
their children as well as love them will be able to give 
them the degree of freedom and control they need at 
each stage of their lives in order to become mature, 
responsible adults. 


Community and Parents Should Work Together 


But parents do not live in vacuums any more than 
their children do. To a greater degree or lesser degree, 
they all need help from the community in order to be 
the kind of people who can be good parents. Some, 
because of special circumstances, will be less self- 
suficient than others. And all parents, however 
gifted they may be within their own four walls, will 
have to share their children with the community 
agencies for formal education, for companionship and 
recreation, for spiritual guidance. The liberal German 
parent was pretty helpless when his child was enrolled 
in the Hitler Youth Corps. It is hard to teach love 
for your fellow men when your child is turned away 
from a public swimming pool because he is black. And 
if you must go to work to support your child, some- 
one will have to give a hand when you are not at 
home. And so we see that for a child’s basic needs 
to be met, both his parents and his community must 
do a good job for him, each conscious of responsibility 
and helping the other. 

There is no doubt that millions of families and 
thousands of communities are doing a good job with 
their children. Statistics on unhappiness are much 
easier to pile up than reports on happiness. You can 
count the children arrested for burglary, but there 
are no grants around for tabulating stamp collections 
and fishing rods. I am sure that there is more pure, 
unadulterated joy in a child fingerpainting than in a 
little girl made to sew a fine seam. We have kept 
most of the pleasures of childhoods past and added 
an admirable number of our own. 

But even in the United States—where 6 per cent of 
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the world’s population enjoys 43 per cent of the 
world’s income—we are not doing our best for our 
children. And our children are telling us so through 
delinquency and through emotional instability. At 
the present rate of delinquency a million and a half 
young people will be brought to the attention of the 
authorities as juvenile offenders by 1960. Nearly all 
will have had behavior problems by adolescence. 
Hundreds of thousands more will suffer serious emo- 
tional disturbances without showing symptoms of 
delinquency. And countless other children will grow 
up and make adjustments and seem perfectly normal 
citizens—and yet realize only a shadow of their 
potentialities. Why is it that with so much known 
about the basic needs of children, we fall so short of 
meeting them? 

Some of the fault, surely, lies not in ourselves, but 
in our stars. You cannot have calm, serene parents, 
teachers—or social workers—in times that are beset 
by uncertainty and unrest. It is hard to create an 
island of security in an ocean of insecurity. 

Some of this insecurity, to be sure, is created by the 
very quest for security. Some parents have been 
traumatized by the experts. The age of severity has 
given way to the age of anxiety. The reading and 
radio listening parent has been subjected to so much 
advice about how to bring up his children that he has 
to fight his way out of a maze of conflicting sugges- 
tions, before he can tell Junior to pick up his coat. 
In their anxiety to prevent childhood disturbances, 
the experts have worried us to death. I think the 
experts themselves have begun to realize this. Now 
they are telling us not to be afraid of our children. 
They say we are human beings, too. This is all to the 
good. Democracy should begin at home—and it 
should work both ways. Obviously though, for every 
parent frightened by too many undigested facts 
about children, there must be hundreds of parents 
and others concerned with children who do frighten- 
ing things because they lack basic understanding as 
to what children are like and what they must have. 


The Community Must Know Itself 


I need not dwell upon what parental ignorance of 
child behavior and needs can do. But I think the 
community shows ignorance just as appalling. The 
town that puts up with crowded classrooms and 
double sessions rather than increase its tax rate to 
provide new schools is showing its ignorance of what 
a healthy and satisfying school experience should be. 
The opponents of the Aid to Dependent Children 
program which has enabled six million children to 
remain in their homes, just do not know what hap- 
pens to children deprived of maternal care. Those 
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who see no sense in school psychologists and child 
guidance clinics just do not realize the importance of 
catching emotional disturbances early in life. 

I doubt if any of these people are bad people. I 
think they just do not know. And so along with our 
research into children’s needs, we ought to be getting 
the facts about what our children have and what they 
lack and then we ought to find ways of getting these 
facts to the public. It is not enough for our social 
agencies to make studies, to report on them to meet- 
ings such as this, and then file them away. We inves- 
tigate in order to find out what must be done. When 
we discover what must be done, we have to enlist 
community support in order to do it. And in order to 
get community support, we must supply the com- 
munity with facts and interpret them. Interpretation 
should be as important a part of agency planning as 
program and it should be provided for in the budget. 
For interpretation must be a continuing process, not 
just something we do during the week of a fund 
drive. Practically, I am sure we would get more funds 
during a drive if we kept the community informed 
throughout the other weeks of the year. But giving 
information is more than a technique; it is an obliga- 
tion. For a community to function freely, it must 
know the truth about itself. 


Greater Knowledge — Fewer Mistakes 


Let us take so simple a truth as the number of 
children entering school for the first time this year. 
There are four million six-year-olds this year, the 
bumper crop born right after the last war. Those who 
would sit back while our present children’s services 
are cut instead of expanded, might not be so com- 
placent if they realized that the next fifteen years 
will see an unprecedented claim on the nation’s serv- 
ices for children of all ages simply because there will 
be so many of them. The taxpayer who turns down 
a new school because he thinks the overcrowding will 
pass might not do so if he realized that things are 
going to be even more crowded for at least a decade 
to come. 

I think it would have been harder to cut down on 
our federal housing program if our people realized 
that within the next fifteen years we are not going to 
need less housing but a great deal more—17 million 
more new and improved dwellings, according to the 
housing experts. I do not think that the average 
citizen has the slightest idea that in a comparative 
study of children living in four Chicago slums and the 
children living in decent areas nearby, it was found 
that the slum children were many times more likely 
to become delinquents, more liable to disease, more 
likely to die as infants. 
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Time and again, when city budgets are made up, 
the child services are marked for burial. They make 
tidy cuts, unless you know that one out of every five 
mothers with children under eighteen works—not for 
self-expression but most of them because they have 
to. What is to become of the preschool children? Are 
we to go back to the early days of the war when 
women locked their children in jalopies in factory 
parking lots? Shall we make doorkey kids out of the 
older children when they get out of school? I don’t 
think the questions would recur if the public realized 
that the working mother is not a passing phenomenon 
but a permanent part of our national life. 

Sometimes, of course, we have both the facts and 
the facilities—and the public doesn’t know about 
them. In large cities, there is a multiplicity of agencies 
and institutions, all of them doing a good job, each of 
them working just a little differently from the other. 
Social agencies, public agencies, health groups, guid- 
ance clinics, churches, schools, parents’ organizations 
—how is someone with a problem going to know 
where to turn? Too many towns and cities lack a 
central coordinating agency which will steer those in 
difficulty to the places where they can be helped. A 
local council of social agencies should be helping to 
bring agencies and people needing help together, with 
the facts about the community’s resources at its 
finger tips. And the community should know that 
such a council exists. People in trouble should not 
have to shop around for help. On the other hand, in 
many rural areas, even minimum child welfare serv- 
ices are lacking. If the person knew where to look, he 
still wouldn’t find anything. 


Funds are Indispensable 


How else are we failing our children? By providing 
services and then neglecting to follow through with 
the money needed to carry them on adequately. We 
have not sold the community on the hard truth that 
good services cost money, and that it is false economy 
not to provide that money. Under-financing can be as 
extravagant as lavish, unnecessary spending—and 
you don’t have to look far to find examples on our 
current scene. Take what we do with our delinquent 
children after they reach the courts. It costs about 
$120 a year to put a youthful offender on probation— 
to supervise him, encourage him, put him on the 
right path. It is a well-spent $120, because almost 90 
per cent of first offenders put on probation do go 
straight and stay that way. On the other hand, it 
costs between $1500 and $1800 a year to keep a youth 
in a corrective institution, and from 70 to 80 per cent 
of those sent to prison for the first time, return there. 
Yet the pattern throughout the country is that pro- 
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bationary services hang on by their teeth while our 
institution populations grow. 

Or take what New York City did to its day care 
program during its recent budget crisis. It had six 
educational consultants to inspect nursery schools 
and day care centers which the city licenses. In order 
to save $7,000, the city cut its small staff in half. 
That left 135 nurseries and schools without super- 
vision. And yet, before that, inspection disclosed one 
center serving thirty-five children enough food to 
feed five. They found a school with twelve chairs for 
thirty-two children. They found day care centers 
with no outdoor play equipment, others with no 
medical supervision. Perhaps the city may save 
$7,000, but how much is that $7,000 going to cost its 
children? 

On still another budget line, New York slashed 

2,700 from the Bureau of Handicapped Children. 
That money paid for specialist services for 3,000 
cardiac children, two-thirds of whom, under normal 
procedures, would have been able, ultimately, to 
attend regular classes. Lacking special diagnostic 


services, those children will have to remain in special 
classes. They will need special transportation. And 
they will be marked as “special” in their own minds 
and in their community’s. 

Actually I think most of our failures to provide for 
our children are beyond excuse. If children are com- 
ing to us with severe emotional disturbances, we need 
to develop treatment centers for them. 

But preventive medicine is even more important, 
We have progressed so much in our concept of physi- 
cal health for children that pediatricians now take 
care of more well children than sick ones. I am told 
there are some young doctors who have still to see 
their first case of diphtheria or scarlet fever! Good for 
prevention! 

But we must be equally concerned with keeping 
emotional health. We must not only study the dis- 
turbed child, we must know the happy child. It will 
be a while before we understand all that a child needs 
to feel “good enough to sing or whistle,” but we 
already know enough that, if we use it well, we may 
yet hear America singing. 


DAY CARE, AN ALTERNATIVE TO PLACEMENT AWAY FROM HOME™ 


Alfreda F. Yeomans 


Director, Rochester Children’s Nursery 
Rochester, New York 


When and how does day care fit into a pattern of com: 
munity service to families and children? When does it 
seem to be a better way than any other to help parents 


with problems in caring for children? The author dis- 
cusses the special factors which may serve as guideposts 
as we seek answers to these questions. 


EacH community service to families shares the same 
objectives. Each wants to help parents to enable the 
children they serve to have a healthy, happy life. 
What we do now may influence the kind of parents 
these children will be. Some of us, who have been in 
social work long enough, have parents whom we 
knew as children in foster or day care come to us for 
help. We ask ourselves, whether we gave them the 
best kind of help when they were children. What 
could we have done for them as children to make 
them better parents? 

We think that we know more about children’s 
needs than we used to know. Certainly we break up 
homes far less readily and we recognize far more how 
deeply important in a child’s life are those emotional 
ties with his own parents, particularly with his 
mother. There is never a perfect substitute for a 
child’s own family. We recognize that when a child 
has a mother, he has a right to live with her if it is at 


* Presented at Child Welfare League Section, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, June, 1953. 
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all possible. Part-time separation from her, therefore, 
is preferable to full-time separation. Day care has 
this special value to offer. The child goes home with 
his parents at night, to be loved, fed, and put to bed. 
He knows that he belongs there and is a part of his 
family. The day care center is a pleasant place where 
he has fun and learns things, where he is taken care of 
when he is upset or unhappy, but it is not home. His 
teachers and the adults are his good and loving 
friends, but they never take his mother’s place. They 
do not try to. 


Why Families Need Day Care 


What problems bring parents to the day care 
agency for help? Usually they are the same difficul- 
ties which cause parents to ask help from other social 
agencies with regard to their children. However, 
there usually is a difference in the stage which the 
problem has reached. Frequently, a mother’s illness 
has prompted the request for day care, yet the illness 
cannot be too severe or she would not have enough 
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of herself left to give her child the “mothering” he 












requires. A father’s attitude, too, is an important 
factor. Acceptance of his wife’s illness and his capac- 
ity to supplement the mother’s role may or may not 
make it possible for day care to be a satisfactory plan. 


One mother who is suffering from phlebitis is not able to give 
her active three-year-old son full-time care, but with sufficient rest 
while he is away from home during the day, she can be relaxed with 
him and carry on well for the rest of the time. Her husband brings 
the child to the center and is helpful in the home. 

A four-year-old, whose mother is seriously ill with multiple- 
sclerosis and whose father was so disturbed by the effects of her 
illness that he left the home, can, through day care, still have a 
relationship with his mother now, in these important preschool 
years. The progressive nature of her illness will prevent their being 
together in the future, when full-time placement for him undoubt- 
edly will be required, 


Many requests for day care come from unmarried 
mothers who have kept their babies. By the time the 
child is three or more years old the pattern is so well 
established that rarely is the question of permanent 
separation from him considered by the mother. Fre- 
quently there has been a series of private boarding 
placements, with the child returning to his mother for 
week ends so that he is confused as to who is his real 
mother. Many times we recognize that the unmarried 
mother’s attitude is prompted by a deep sense of 
guilt, which has prevented her from releasing her 
child. She has done what she feels our culture de- 
mands of a mother: she has worked and will continue 
to work hard to take care of him. To such a child the 
day care center provides a stable kind of “home” 
during the daytime, where he receives understanding 
and acceptance from the adults who care for him. His 
mother’s feeling for him may have had its origin in 
her own guilt, possibly in an underlying rejection, but 
it is none-the-less fixed and positive as we see it now. 

A common problem is that of the “one-parent” 
family with a mother left alone because of death, 
divorce or desertion. She is the main source of sup- 
port for herself and her children. Accepting support 
from the “‘welfare” is impossible for her, possibly be- 
cause of factors in her own childhood experience with 
public assistance or because it is difficult to manage 
on the public assistance budget. Also, there is no 
pride in earning your own living, there is loneliness 
for adult companionship and there is always the 
neighborhood curiosity and prejudice against the 
woman who is alone. The children begin to realize 
that their family is “different.” Day care frequently 
is a satisfactory plan under these circumstances when 
the family is a small one, perhaps one or two children. 
With more children there will be more dirt to clean, 
more dishes to wash, more dresses and shirts to iron 
and more squabbles to settle. We know one mother 
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with four little girls, who reminded us that a clean 
dress every day would mean ironing 28 dresses each 
week. All of this is more than one woman can take 
after a day’s work for someone else. In addition, the 
odds are greater for a child catching the mumps or 
the measles and when one child comes down with 
something the others do too. There must be some 
source of help other than the day care center for a 
mother who is wholly dependent on her own earn- 
ings. There must be a grandparent, other relative or 
friend, who can help when a child is ill. Otherwise the 
necessary income is lost and the mother’s employ- 
ment may be in jeopardy. Employers can be under- 
standing people but their work has to go on, so that 
a mother’s conflict between a desire to care for her 
children and her anxiety over losing her job has a 
basis in reality. 


Keeping the Family Together 


Requests from “two-parent” families are of great 
concern to us. The decision to accept a child is an 
especially difficult one, when the parents’ separation 
has just taken place, or is imminent. We wonder 
whether making it possible for the mother to be self- 
supporting will enable the parents to take a final step, 
which more time and proper counseling, or even just 
the necessity for facing responsibilities, might help to 
avoid. In these situations the day care agency must 
work closely with a program of marital counseling 
such as a family service agency offers, in order for 
these parents to have the appropriate kind of help. 
Day care may, or may not, be a useful accompanying 
service to such marital counseling. Parents who have 
special temporary financial problems such as debts, 
insufficient funds for living expenses because of a new 
job, a new business or a veteran’s training program, 
can be given help through day care for a brief period, 
which will enable them to work out their problems 
before they can have a harmful effect upon their 
family life. The “nervous” mother, whose crowded 
home, or absorption in the care of an infant, makes 
her nagging and tense with an active preschool child, 
also may benefit by temporary relief from full-time 
care of the child. 

Children also have special problems which respond 
to a group experience. Nursery schools frequently are 
limited to children whose mothers are free to partici- 
pate on a cooperative basis, or to children of a specific 
age group, while the day care facility may be the only 
service available for a family at the particular time 
when help is needed. Preschool children, as well as 
those beyond preschool age, may find satisfactions 
through the group experience. Under skilled adult 
leadership, wholesome interests can often help the 








































































































































































































































































































child discontinue delinquent activities such as petty 
stealing and truancy. In a situation where a child’s 
behavior has reached a point where a mother simply 
cannot stand to live with him twenty-four hours a 
day, or where there is conflict between two children 
in a home, the child’s behavior may occasionally be 
improved by part-time care away from home. We 
must try to be sure, however, that permanent damage 
to family life will not result from this temporary 
separation. 


Readiness to Utilize Day Care 


Use of the day care center involves genuine effort 
on the part of a parent. There must be a real drive to 
carry on the parental role and to maintain the family 
life. When a mother is ill, it may be the father who 
puts forth the effort. For the working mother, it 
means getting the children up early, feeding and 
dressing them and transporting them to the center, 
working all day and calling for them at night. There 
is housework to be done and if there is a husband, he 
will expect his wife to be a cheerful companion, too. 
The mother may have to be willing to take a lesser 
job, with hours to fit the day care center’s schedule, 
or one which is located near the home or the center so 
that transportation will be easier. There must be 
satisfactions which compensate for the difficulties 
involved and make it worth while. These may come 
from her job, from parenthood itself, or from the 
knowledge that she is toiling to reach a not-too- 
distant goal. In addition, a mother or father must be 
secure enough to share their child with someone else 
for part of the time. Probably it is easier for them to 
share the child with a person in the role of “teacher,” 
rather than that of substitute parent. 

What stage must the child himself have reached in 
order to be able to benefit from day care? This capac- 
ity, of course, depends largely on the family circum- 
stances and on the security which his parents have 
given him. When the mother is able to share her 
child, usually the child, in turn, will be able to leave 
his mother. Group day care facilities generally place 
an age minimum of three years, so that most of the 
children are emotionally ready to leave their parents 
for a fairly long period of the day and are ready to 
benefit by life with children their own age. Obviously 
a child who comes to the day care center must be 
fairly healthy. He must be strong enough physically 
and emotionally to stand the strains of group living. 


Responsibilities of Day Care Agency 


There are factors which must be present in the day 
care agency, also, if its service to parents and their 
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children is to promote their welfare. Its first responsi- 
bility lies in its approach to the requests which par- 
ents make for placement of their children. It must 
undertake to serve only those families for whom day 
care seems to be a suitable plan because it meets 
their particular needs. The decision to accept a child 
should be the result of careful social study and of 
positive thinking; it should not be made because the 
parents are apt to make a day care plan privately, 
under circumstances which might be less desirable. 
The cost of good day care to a community is justifiable 
only when it is offered on a selective basis, with the 
conviction that it is a sound social plan for each par- 
ticular family whom it serves. The length of time it 
will meet their needs will vary from family to family, 
but in each instance some definition of a time limit 
will be valuable, tentative as it may have to be. As 
in all community social agencies, there must be a 
basic philosophy of service to both parents and chil- 
dren, with understanding of the needs of both. 

Secondly, a good day care agency must provide a 
healthful environment, which is suitable for children, 
with a well-planned program under skilled adult 
leadership. There must be sufficient and appropriate 
equipment and materials which are the “tools” of 
education. Male as well as female staff members are 
needed in order to supplement the lack of a father in 
the lives of many children. This is of even greater 
importance in facilities caring for older children, par- 
ticularly boys, who always seem to be in the majority. 
Many of them have no other man in their lives and 
reach out to a male teacher as their “ideal.” 

Third, the schedule and the general practices must 


be as flexible as possible in order to meet individual 


needs without seriously damaging the value of the 
program to others. We must understand the necessity 
for helping both parent and child over a period of 
gradual adjustment to the new experience and be will- 
ing to change our routines in order to help them. The 
hours when children are accepted, the length of their 
day, the decision to return children to their homes 
because of illness, the placement of children accord- 
ing to developmental rather than chronological age, a 
place for a child to be alone when he needs it, must 
each be taken into account in developing program. 
Transportation may have to be provided under un- 
usual circumstances, although we prefer not to do 
this, since such a plan may prevent our keeping in 
close touch with parents. 

Finally, when day care seems to be the best plan 
for a family, but group living does not meet the par- 
ticular needs of a child because of his age, his health, 
or because of personality factors, family day care 
should be made available, either in conjunction with 
the center or through another social agency. 
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Opportunity for Service 


Throughout our work a close relationship between 
parents and staff is essential to our objective. Parents 
must feel that they are a part of the agency’s pro- 
gram and be helped to share in their children’s day as 
much as possible. The day care agency has a special 
advantage, since it works with a family whose mem- 
bers are living together, and meets them in an inti- 
mate relationship from day to day. The relationship 
is unique, because of the daily contact and because 
the service involves three different professions: so- 
cial casework, health and education. A staff member 
can lend an accepting, understanding ear to a fam- 
ily’s problems as they arise. 

The day care center can help, when the problem 
lies within its function, but often it is a matter to be 
referred to another agency. The day care agency also 
should recognize the role it carries in education for 
family life and in providing parents with the oppor- 
tunity to learn about child development. Many par- 
ents see for the first time, their own three- or five-year- 
old with other children of the same age. Their ob- 
servations under a teacher’s guidance, as well as the 
discussions with nurse and caseworker and group 
meetings with other parents, gives them deeper 
understanding of the needs of their children. 

Day care is one of the important programs which 
help families who are unable to carry on without 
these services to achieve a better way of life. 


READERS’ FORUM 


How Important Is “Likeness” in Adoption? 
Dear Editor: 


As a professional, practicing in an agency whose 
function is limited to the placement of a particular 
group of “unadoptable” or “hard to place” children, 
I found Ruth Taft’s article, “Adoptive Families for 
‘Unadoptable’ Children” in the June issue of CHILD 
WELFARE deeply meaningful. 

The policy of Welcome House, as enunciated by its 
founders, has been to find the best possible homes for 
a group of children who have characteristically been 
inadequately served in the United States: American- 
born children of part or full Asian background. This 
agency considers as an ideal situation the finding of 
a home of similar racial and nationality background 
for the child, where the father and mother are rela- 
tively mature, warm and accepting people. However, 
Orientals have brought with them from their Asian 
cultures (1) taboos against adoption, because of the 
threat inherent in it to patriarchal family life; (2) 
taboos against offspring who are born out of wedlock; 
(3) taboos against children who are part white. In 
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view of these facts, it is only recently that this 
agency has begun to receive applications from poten- 
tial adoptive applicants of oriental background in 
any volume at all. This volume does not yet begin to 
equal that of the children on referral to this agency 
for adoptive placements. 

For this reason, this agency has placed children in 
settings which it considered infinitely better than 
institutions: adoptive homes of couples who are of 
full occidental background. And because this expe- 
dient was resorted to, we have had an invaluable 
learning experience in relation to the question which 
arises at the outset of Miss Taft’s article: Is the need 
for likeness between adopting families and children 
really a need of the family and the child, or is it the 
need of the adoption worker? Often, in intake inter- 
views, one is able to ascertain that a family’s imma- 
turity or the neurotic base for their relationship 
makes them yearn for a child of difference, but among 
the applicants of occidental background who are ap- 
proved by this agency as prospective adoptive par- 
ents, we have found many genuine instances of 
couples for whom difference was not a matter of 
emotional significance; couples who could feel com- 
fortable and richly identified with the child because 
of their need for a child, because of what they have to 
give to a child, and even because the child, after all, 
was half occidental. We have found couples who have 
given every assurance of being able, at that future 
day when the child wants to know why he is at all 
different from them, to make the child feel, as a 
result of their explanation, that he is infinitely loved 
and wanted. 

Before categorically rejecting consideration of 
such homes for these “difficult to place” children, 
caseworkers should re-evaluate their professional 
goals and make sure that they are separate from 
their personal drives. What many children do not get 
in their natural homes, what no child ever gets in an 
institution, most of the children placed through 
Welcome House are getting from their non-Asian 
parents. Who, at this point, is in a position to offer 


them more? 
RICHARD STEINMAN 


Executive Director, Welcome House, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
(Further discussion is cordially invited.) 


“Selected Readings for the Public Assistance 
Worker,” compiled and edited by Saul Kasman, 
Ph.D., has recently been published in a limited edi- 
tion by the Staff Development Services of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, Chicago, Illinois. The book- 
let of 31 articles written by outstanding contributors 
from the social work field, is available on loan from 
the Commission. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
World Children’s Day—October 5, 1953 


THE International Union for Child Welfare has in- 
stituted a World Children’s Day to be celebrated this 
year on October 5. National children’s agencies are 
invited to participate in this effort to “strengthen 
the feeling of solidarity for the cause of children; to 
emphasize the usefulness of the efforts undertaken in 
each country and by international means, and how 
important it is to develop these; to give permanence 
to what is being done by the national voluntary and 
public child welfare services, and on the international 
level by non-governmental and governmental agen- 
cies.” This call for participation reminds us that 
many countries have, as an established practice, set 
aside a National Children’s Day—a period each year 
for calling attention to the collective responsibility 
for the welfare of children. While it is indeed ap- 
propriate for each country to be concerned for the 
welfare of its own children, yet this call urges ‘‘with- 
out for a moment deflecting our interest from those 
we call ‘our children’ in each country, we must try to 
widen our sympathies and become increasingly aware 
that children the world over are also ‘ours’.” 

This has been the position that the Child Welfare 
League of America has taken from its inception. We 
therefore, take pleasure in joining the International 
Union in arousing interest in activities for the pro- 
motion of the physical, emotional and spiritual well- 
being of all children, the goals set forth in the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of the Child. 

The League’s Board of Directors expressed its 
concern for the children of the world in a resolution 
passed by the Executive Committee in May of this 
year, urging that our country continue to support 
the work of the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund so “urgently needed for the 
sake of the health and welfare of the world’s children 

.. which will constitute a vital contribution to the 
promotion of international understanding and good 
will through the United Nations agencies.” 

Happily after long delay the Senate voted the 
amount originally requested by the Administration— 
$9,814,333—for the calendar year of 1953, and 
$9,000,000 for 1954. However, later a joint conference 
of the House and Senate agreed to vote to Interna- 
tional Children’s Welfare the full $9,814,333 recom- 
mended by the Administration for the calendar year 
of 1953, but in the form of an appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. It is not clear how 
this affects the appropriation for the calendar year of 
1954. We urge that the Senate’s original action be 
supported. It must be noted that other governments 
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have made contributions more than sufficient to 
justify this participation by the United States in 
accordance with the matching formula. 

A National or World Children’s Day can be a 
happy day for children only if it spearheads day-to- 
day activities for child welfare the year around. As 
each nation in these troubled times seeks to maintain 
a stronger defense against external dangers, and also 
to maintain a sound economy it is doing so but for 
one ultimate reason—the future well-being of our 
citizens. Those citizens are our children. The only 
safe economy on a national or international level is 
the expenditure of what is required to give every 
child the care that will assure a healthy, happy child- 
hood, the basis for a well-balanced, self-confident, 
mature adulthood. 

In the final analysis in this respect there is no 
choice between “butter and guns.” 

Josepu H. Retp 


Executive Director 
& 


LEAGUE STAFF CHANGES 
Grace A. Reeder Becomes Assistant Executive Director 


lr gives us pleasure to announce that Grace A. 
Reeder, formerly Director of the Bureau of Child 
Welfare of the State of New York, joined the League 
staff as Assistant Executive Director on September 
8, 1953. 

Miss Reeder is a graduate of Barnard College and 
received her Master’s Degree in Social Science from 
Columbia University. She comes to the League with 
a rich background in child welfare, having served for 
an almost equal number of years in private and 
public agencies. As Director of the Bureau of Child 
Welfare, she was responsible for the development of 
the broad child welfare program of the department. 
She served as Secretary of the Child Welfare Division 
of the Welfare Council of New York City, and as Ex- 
ecutive Director of three private agencies. 

In coming on the League staff, Miss Reeder is re- 
signing from the League’s Board which she has served 
well as secretary. She has also participated in several 
surveys made by the League. 


Janice Bowen—New Field Consultant 


We are also pleased to announce that Janice Bowen, 
until recently the Executive Director of the Child 
and Family Services of Portland, Maine, will join the 
League staff this month as Field Consultant. Miss 
Bowen brings to the League a rich experience in work 
in child welfare and merged family and children’s 
agencies. She is a graduate of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Social Work. 
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Miss Bowen has actively participated in League 
work in the past, serving on committees and being 
chairman of the National Program Committee. She 
has also made studies and given field service as a 
temporary member of the League staff. 


Bernice E. Scroggie who served as Field Consultant, 
resigned from the League in July. It is difficult to ex- 
press pleasure at her leaving. Yet, though we re- 
gretted deeply her all too short membership on the 
staff, we rejoiced with her in her marriage to Lt. 
Colonel H. Paul Beerman. The Beermans are living 
in Japan for an indefinite period. 


Henrietta L. Gordon has been given a further leave 
of absence to complete her book on casework in child 
welfare. Edith L. Lauer will again take over the 
duties of Secretary of Information and Publication. 


Record Committee to Study Criteria 


This coming year the Case Record Exhibit activity 
will depart from the usual procedure of assembling a 
new Exhibit. This decision was reached with great 
enthusiasm when the National Planning Committee 
met at the League office on September 18, 1953. Both 
agencies and various regional committees will direct 
their efforts towards examining and refining the 
criteria for record selection. The advantage in this 
different activity is two-fold. Not only will future 
record selection committees have a more useful 
guide but agencies may also find this ‘‘yardstick” 
helpful in evaluating their own practice. 

The impetus for this project stemmed from the 
overwhelming number of requests for clarification of 
the criteria which serve as a basis for evaluating case- 
work practices in the course of selecting records for 
the Exhibit. This was expressed by agencies in their 
replies to the questionnaire w hich dealt with par- 
ticipation in the activity of the Record Exhibit Com- 
mittee and use of the Record Exhibit. In addition, 
the regional committees were making this request. 
A copy of the report of the study will be sent each 
agency, along with plans for this year’s consideration 
of criteria. 

As usual, the National Committee met to study 
and select records from the current Exhibit for the 
Permanent Library. Of the 105 records comprising 
the 1953 Exhibit, 26 were recommended for the 
Permanent Library. After thoughtful deliberation, 
the committee chose nine. These will be mimeo- 
graphed and added to the list of records now avail- 
able for purchase. Each agency will receive a copy of 
the record when it is mimeographed. 

The 1953 Record Exhibit is, as usual, now avail- 
able to League member agencies, provisionals and 
subscribers to the advisory service for the cost of 
expressage. Others may rent it at a fee of $25 for a 
three-week period. Requests should be made directly 
to the League office. 
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CONFERENCES—1954 


Eastern Regional Conference 


February 8, 9, 10 

Hotel Berkeley-Carteret 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 

Mr. Louis H. Sobel, Executive Director 


Jewish Child Care Association 
New York City 


Chairman: 


Central Regional Conference 


March 11, 12, 13 (Tentative) 
William Penn Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Chairman: Perry B. Hall, Executive Secretary 
Family and Childrens Service 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
South Pacific Regional Conference 


March 18, 19, 20 

Miramar Hotel 

Santa Monica, California 

Mr. Karl Glou, Assistant Director 
Vista Del Mar Child Care Service 
Los Angeles 34, California 


Chairman: 


Northwest Regional Conference 
March 22, 23, 24 
(Place to be ieee 
George Fahey, Board Member 


Washington Children’s Home Society 
Seattle, Washington 


Chairman: 


Southern Regional Conference 


April 1, 2,3 

George Washington Hotel 

Jacksonville, Florida 

Chairman: Miss Frances Davis, Acting Assistant State Director 
Florida Department of Public Welfare 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Midwest Regional Conference 


April 5, 6, 7 

Hotel Morrison 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chairman: Roman L. Haremski, Superintendent 
Division of Child Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Springfield, Illinois 


Southwest Regional Conference 
April 14, 15, 16 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Chairman: Charles L. Leopold, Executive Director 
Family and Children’s Service 
Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma 
New England Regional 
May 24, 25 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea 
New Hampshire 
Linwood L. Brown, Executive’ Director 
Sweetser Children’s Home 
Saco, Maine 


Chairman: 
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THE RESPONSE OF 
PLAY MUSIC PROGRAM 


Doris Robison 


Special Worker in Music 
Lake Bluff Orphanage 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 


For well over three years Lake Bluff Orphanage has 
had a play music program. There are, of course, 
music activities in the units, but the play program 
centers in our sunny, friendly-looking music room 
with its small piano and chairs, its drums and wood- 
blocks and toy instruments, its bright pictures, its 
plants on the windowsills, its very important port- 
able recorder, and all its special pictures and little 
animal figures which illustrate our songs and which 
have been contributed by friends and staff and by the 
children themselves. 

Here children come for group singing around the 
piano, for rhythm bands, and to listen to records. But 
they like best the individual sessions when they may 
choose their activity—try the drums or other instru- 
ments, record their own voices, pick out tunes on the 
piano, or learn to use a baton. Tense faces relax. Dull 
eyes brighten. Jittery, irritable children achieve a 
measure of tranquility and begin to concentrate. 
Voices become softer and more flexible. Hostile, ag- 
gressive children pound the drum and the cymbals 
instead of expressing their feelings through quarreling 
and destruction. And, although it is a secondary 
consideration here—they do learn: How to play 
rhythm and feel it. How to sing in softer, sweeter 
voices. How to listen—to records and also to the 


music sounds all around us in our lovely village 
setting. 


Individual Approach Is Used 


It is very difficult to describe the methods used as 
they vary with each individual child. Our visitors 
like stories of the sayings and doings of the children, 
so perhaps the best way is to write about what hap- 
pened in our music room to one little girl. We shall 
call her Peggy although, of course, that is not her real 
name. While few nonessentials have been changed to 
prevent family identification, this story is from a 
report prepared for her case record when her music 
periods were discontinued. 


* The first prize article will soon be published as a pamphlet; 
the second prize article will appear in CHILD WELFARE next month. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHILDREN TO A 


Winner of the 1953 Mary E. Boretz Award Honorable 
Mention.* Out of her experience, the author shows how 
music proved valuable in helping children overcome psy- 
chological barriers. 


A plump little girl with dull, listless blue eyes sat stolidly in her 
chair in the music room looking vaguely at the pictures on the 
record envelope. She was almost six, quiet and shy. She would 
answer questions slowly in monosyllables but said nothing other- 
wise. | urged her to sing with the record as she seemed to know 
most of the nursery songs and carried a tune fairly well. Slowly, 
dreamily she followed suggestions. There was one small spark of 
animation when she noticed that one of the girls from her unit had 
been drawing notes on the blackboard and asked if she might do 
that, too. Another came when I played “Oh, Susanna.” She liked 
it. Was it because the music was lively, or because of some 
previous association? 

Peggy had been having a very unhappy time. There was reason 
for her withdrawn attitude. Six months earlier her father had died 
very suddenly. Her mother, unused to depending on her own re- 
sources, was left alone with three small children. Very soon after- 
ward they were evicted from their flat. An older sister was placed 
in the Orphanage. Peggy stayed with her grandmother while her 
mother did factory work. The third child lived with paternal rela- 
tives. After a few weeks the mother found employment in our 
town in order to be near both her girls and Peggy, too, came to the 
institution. The children visited their mother several times each 
week. So Peggy alternated between the disciplined routine of the 
institution and those hours with her mother when she was pam- 
pered and waited on. 

At first Peggy was in the unit with our youngest girls while her 
sister was with the next older girls. In the summer Peggy was 
moved into this group of very upset grade-school girls. Within a 
couple of months they had one housemother after another. She was 
lost and bewildered and could not compete. Finally Peggy and 
another girl moved back to their old unit. 


Peggy remained lost and bewildered. Too much had 
happened to her too suddenly. Her work at school 
was poor, and she had special tutoring at the Orphan- 
age. She was often in our hospital with colds, sore 
throats, and ear trouble. When the play music pro- 
gram was begun that fall she wanted to “come to 
music” (the children’s way of expressing it), but she 
was very irregular. She needed to be reminded again 
and again to get started, and housemothers who care 
for ten small girls have only a limited amount of time 
for each one. Occasionally she would come wandering 
into the music room when she was due upstairs for 
tutoring. 

We explored music as play, trying to find some- 
thing that would interest her enough so she would 
begin to choose for herself. She liked most to draw 
notes on the board and would painstakingly copy our 
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C scale at the top. She seemed to like picking out 
tunes on our little xylophone or on the piano. We 
sang Christmas carols, and she went caroling with the 
children from her unit. She tapped rhythm on the 
woodblock and on the triangle, but seemed uncertain 
which hand to use. She always cooperated—in fact, 
she was much too cooperative. I longed for her to 
disagree when I suggested an activity. She was al- 
ways passively interested; she was never enthusiastic. 
Sometimes it seemed hopeless. I had an impulse to 
shake her or to do anything that would make her 
aware, if only for a moment. 

In March, during the same music period, Peggy 
did two things that indicated possibilities. 

First, she named our Good Friday service “Easter Friday,” a 
term that was taken up and used by everyone since we were play- 
ing down the thought of sorrow and death and making it their 
Faster service. A month earlier we had begun practicing a little 
Easter song about bells. Peggy had trouble learning the tune, but 
did well remembering words. Her mother was leaving town to take 
a special training course and Peggy suddenly realized she couldn’t 
hear the song at our final Lenten service. So she looked up at me 
and said sadly, ““Mother will be away on Easter Friday.” 

She didn’t want to leave that day. Just as I 
thought I had her started, she begged permission to 
put something on the board. I agreed to “just one 
more minute,” and watched amazed as she turned a 
piece of chalk sidewise and dashed off two very 
unusual square thirty-second notes, entirely different 
from anything she had done before. The form was 
good; they were graceful and unusual. An artist 
might have drawn them as a motif for the cover of a 
music magazine! 

In June I went with ten little girls to the home of a 
friend of the Orphanage in a near-by town. Our 
hostess gave a short recital on her beautiful golden 
harp and let us all try it. In comparison with the 
others Peggy seemed slow and stolid during the visit, 
and she sucked her thumb drowsily riding back in the 
statlon-wagon. 


The Bass Drum 


Her real improvement began during the summer 
when our music periods were longer and she came 
more regularly. There was a surprise in the music 
room that summer—a real bass drum. 


She did so well on a simple rhythm lesson that we went on imme- 
diately to “Oh, Susanna” and quick stimulating marches. Her 
rhythm was very good on the simple music, and there seemed to 
be some magic in it. For the first time I saw her eyes begin to 
brighten. By the end of a half-hour period she was almost animated 
in comparison to her past attitude. I walked with her through the 
party room, and she asked questions about the children’s drawings 
being displayed there. 


It was Peggy who first did the train game. All the 
smaller children liked our little ““Chu-chu Song.” She 
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had learned the simple words earlier, and now we 
played it on the drum. We put a picture of a stream- 
liner before us and pretended. Sometimes our train 
was a local and slow. Sometimes, when she was doing 
very well with rhythm, it was an express and we 
played the music as fast as we could. Gradually the 
game evolved. We would start very slowly as the 
train wheels first began to move. Then we’d speed up 
and play quite loud. We whistled for imaginary 
crossings. When we reached our chosen terminal, 
we'd slow down gradually. At first I was always the 
engineer and did the leading. Later she would lead 
and I could judge her progress by the speed she was 
able to attain while maintaining a steady, even 
rhythm. 

Through that game I saw her begin to come alive. 
At first it was not much more than a flicker of inter- 
est, but it grew and grew until she would beam at me 
while we played. She was looking forward to her 
music periods. Many times as I crossed the play- 
ground she ran over and asked how long before her 
day. Once she actually walked up, put her arm 
around me, and said she wanted her sister to come so 
she could teach her the train game. That was a happy 
experience for both of them as they played for each 
other. 

After a two-week vacation with her mother and 
sister she came back a little subdued and dreamy, but 
was soon enjoying the drum as much as ever. She 
still seemed uncertain which hand to use—usually 
played a triangle with her right hand, but preferred 
to hold the bass drumstick in the left hand. Her 
rhythm was good with either hand. 

At last she was helping to choose the music. We would take 
turns. She chose slow music; I chose lively marches. One day I 


asked if we should stop or have one more, and she said, “One more 


—that long one,” meaning the children’s current favorite, “On the 
Trail.” 


We began spending part of our time on rhythm 
with the bass drum and part on singing. At first we 
combined the two, both of us singing along to the 
music of the drum and piano, then we omitted the 
drum so that she could hear her own voice more 
clearly. She was singing low so we became train 
whistles and tooted back and forth at each other, try- 
ing to match tones. We sang the “Chu-chu Song,” 
first in the key of C, then in Db, then D, and so on 
up to the original key of F. We made it a game and 
went up imaginary steps as we sang higher and 
higher. 

There were days when she was very responsive and 
other days when she was dreamy and I needed to 
suggest the names of our marches and songs before 
she was able to choose. But she always warmed up 
with the drum, her rhythm would improve, and after 
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a few minutes she was ready to sing. By the end of the 
summer her pitch was better. She sang out more and 
could reach higher tones. Her memory of words sur- 
passed that of other girls in her unit. 


Signs of Improvement 


Since Peggy had responded so well to music and 
seemed also to be doing better in other situations, she 
was chosen to continue individual music periods after 
school began. She was allowed to enter second grade, 
rather than having to repeat first grade, because, dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer, her tutor had 
noticed so much improvement. 

Peggy tried out many new games and songs. We 
sang her name up the scale as she accompanied her- 
self with one finger. She was thrilled when I impro- 
vised a bass and we made it a duet. 


She was no longer uncertain about hands; she could use either 
fairly well, but inclined to the right. It was no longer necessary to 
begin with slow music and speed up gradually. She liked and asked 
for fast, stimulating music. Almost every period she wanted to 
stay after Sally came and show her sister some special thing we 
had accomplished. 


Then came the fall day when I suggested drum and 
songs and Peggy insisted on records. I demurred a 
little, but she was more definite than I had ever seen 
her. So we had records until she was ready to practice 
her name on the piano. 

Peggy’s first experience with our new recorder was 
not very good. It was one of her slow days. She was 
interested in making the record, but was confused 
and couldn’t follow directions when we actually be- 
gan. Perhaps I hadn’t explained carefully enough. 
She wanted rhythm on the tom-tom, but forgot and 
sang with the “Chu-chu Song” instead of tapping. 
We had trouble with the recorder, too, and hers was 
not a good record mechanically. She was pleased with 
it, though. She asked Sally to hear it and told her all 
about the way it was made. 

Three weeks later we recorded again. 

She was alert and responsive that day and seemed pleased to 
repeat the experience. She did good rhythm and sang well—had no 
trouble following direction. We tried matching tones up and down 
the scale, and about half her attempts were correct. The following 


Sunday she brought her mother to the music room to hear her 
record and afterward demonstrated all our activities. 


By Christmas she was consistently planning our 
procedure during her music period. She no longer 
seemed to need the drum and was singing so well that 
I felt her music program in the public school was 
enough. However, when I suggested that she give up 
her music periods and spend the time out-of-doors 
with the children, she seemed alarmed at the thought 
and insisted that she wanted to continue. So we went 
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on until early summer when she could agree that 
some other child who had waited a long time might 
come in her place. 


Peggy had developed a very healthy curiosity 
about many things. It was hard to remember the 
little girl who took the chair indicated and hardly 
stirred or changed expression. When she left I wrote 
on her record card, ‘“‘Alert, attractive, original.” I had 
heard she was doing well in all her school work. I met 
her coming from skating, rosy and confident. 


She had been helped by many people during the 
transition from a confused, backward little girl which 
had taken place in twenty months. I believe the 
change would have come through some means sooner 
or later, but that it was hastened considerably by the 
fact that one day she was introduced to a big bass 
drum and helped to work out a Train Game which 
gave her just the stimulation she needed. 


It is a year and a half since the above report was 
written. Peggy is now just nine years old. She is one 
of the group waiting to begin piano lessons and I see 
her often. I get an impression of nine-year-old self- 
sufficiency. 

I have not chosen to write about Peggy because 
she is typical of the children in the music program. 
She is not. Of course, there is no typical child. Few 
of them have backgrounds which can be described as 
easily as hers. Few of them had five happy years with 
both parents. Her security in the continuing devotion 
of her mother makes all the difference in the world. 
Her problem was relatively clear and uncomplicated. 
But her story demonstrates quite simply the stimu- 
lating effect of a play music program as used with one 
regressed child. Perhaps it suggests the infinite pa- 
tience that is necessary, the amount of thought and 
planning for each individual child. 

Peggy is not typical, also, in that her improvement 
came more easily and there were fewer setbacks than 
with most children. Often we are not so fortunate in 
finding the particular activity that will help. Many 
times difficulties in other situations are so overpower- 
ing that the child barely holds his own. 


In another very important way my work with 
Peggy differed from that with other children. Ideally 
staff members work together very closely. I have in- 
dicated indirectly that Peggy was a trial to her 
housemother as only a slow, unattractive, “‘messy” 
child can be. There was a minimum of real under- 
standing in that relationship. Because of staff changes 
Peggy had very little casework help during this 
period. I cannot emphasize strongly enough how 
much more satisfactory it is—and how helpful to 
everyone concerned—when the several staff members 
pool their resources and skills. 
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Music to Help A Child Relax 


The hyperactive child presents another type of 
7 f ° ° ““ 
problem. We hear more often that music 1s “‘relax- 
ing.” I have found it easier to use its stimulating 
effect. 
Drums can be used to work off hostility. They 
fascinate children, small and large! 


One hot-tempered boy, large for his age, was a menace to others 
on the playground. In one of his blind rages he would swing a 
baseball bat at the nearest person, Naturally he was unpopular and 
lonely. One day a couple of years ago I found him peering through 
our window. At my invitation he came in and tried the bass drum. 
He proved to have excellent rhythm, and I can hear him now as he 


ran and told his housemother, “Miss Robison says I’ve got 
rhythm!” 


He now plays a snare drum in the school band, and 
it is a long time since I have heard anyone express 
concern that he might injure another child. 

Many of our children come from homes where 
there was almost unbelievable conflict and abuse. 
They are wary and suspicious when they come to the 
music room. There are the unwanted children, too, 
who have never had a good relationship with another 
human being and who shrink away from any casual 
contact. Some have been scolded by “nervous” 
mothers until they are afraid to make a sound. Some 
have never even had a truly relaxed play experience. 
It takes a good many sessions before they can fully 
realize this is a place where there is no need for fear 
and uneasiness. I have seen children relax momen- 
tarily and then catch themselves with a startled 
glance in my direction. But as we learn together to 
have fun with music, they also learn to like and trust 
adults. When this feeling has been transferred to 
other staff and they can find special pals among the 
children, they are well on the way to a happier 
adjustment to life. 

I have found a surprisingly large number of near- 
monotones among our children. Their inability to 
sing well makes them unhappy in the school music 
program. So we play listening games until they can 
distinguish the difference in tones. Then they learn to 
reproduce them. It is interesting to note that the 
child himself seems to become more natural and less 
self-conscious as his voice becomes more flexible. 


Awakening Latent Creativity 


Next to the bass drum our most useful piece of 
equipment is the recorder. 


I remember the response of a boy, sullen and withdrawn, who 
had lived here seven years. He watched us through the window, 
but it was months before he was ready to come inside. He said, 
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“T can’t do anything. Everybody’s down on me.” I found him 
naturally musical. His rhythm was good, and he could easily play 
simple tunes on a tonette. But he never seemed to accept his 
ability until the evening his first recording was made. When the 
record was played back and he heard his own voice, his original 
rhythm patterns on a snare drum, and his tunes on the tonette, he 
was excited and happy. He ran to bring his houseparents to hear 
his record. A few evenings after this our superintendent made an 
unexpected visit to the music room and heard him play the drum, 
as she expressed it later, “with an ecstatic expression on his face.” 


The change in this child’s personality has been 
thrilling to watch. Music has given him a feeling of 
personal worth through achievement. He now has 
cornet lessons at school and functions in every area 
on a much higher level. 

Children are naturally creative. In the music room 
we not only think of new activities, but we try new 
ways of doing things and are often extremely unor- 
thodox. Each child discovers for himself that the 
woodblock or a pair of rhythm sticks will tick like a 
clock. That clock strikes through our gong or cymbal, 
and a triangle makes a fine alarm. He hears marching 
feet or horses galloping in our drum. We talk of 
where we get our music and how it was written. The 
children hear me improvise when we need some 
special effect. So it is not at all unusual to hear, “I’ve 
made up a song,” in an eager voice which goes on to 
say that it sounds like tinkling bells, or the wind in 
the trees, or a good-night song. Then I listen as the 
child picks it out on the piano or on our toy xylo- 
phone, and perhaps we write it out in musical notes 
so that others may hear it, too. This music is very 
interesting. It comes after the child has learned to 
hear music in natural sounds around him and after he 
understands that we, too, can write music to express 
the way we feel inside. This helps him to become an 
alert, responsive child who can discuss his family 
situation with his caseworker; who can concentrate 
better on his lessons at school; and who can work and 
play more happily in his unit with other children. 


Music Has Cultural and Spiritual Values 


Perhaps the same approach I have used in music 
can be used to help children in other play activities. 
It is because I know more about music that it seems 
to me the ideal tool. There is such infinite variety in 
what can be done with music. There is always some 
aspect which has its own special appeal to a particular 
child and one that fits exactly some need that has 
arisen. 

This approach to music is almost unlimited in its 
application. Mothers can use it at home with their 
children. Record companies are promoting music for 
use at different age levels, and leading educators urge 
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that mothers and children listen together and have 
fun with music long before it is time for formal 
lessons. Something quite similar is often used in 
nursery school music programs. It can be varied to 
meet the needs of those physically handicapped. 

But I believe it can be most helpful for children 
who live in groups, have all too little individual atten- 
tion, and encounter too few situations where they can 
choose and plan and think and feel and express them- 
selves without fear of ridicule or criticism. A whole 
new undiscovered world may be opened up for them 
through music, and the very fact that they need it so 
much makes them accept it eagerly. 

When children come to us they need good food to 
make them strong and healthy. They need clothing, 
not only to keep them warm and comfortable, but 
clothing similar to that worn by the village children. 
They need comfortable living quarters. They need 
supervision during recreational activities, and case- 
workers who plan with them and help them face the 
reality of family problems and of institutional living. 


But we know these things are not enough. If there 
is not to be an endless repetition of the mistakes of 
their parents, if our children are to be happy, to have 
rich, full, and satisfying lives, each must find socially 
acceptable satisfactions appropriate to his stage of 
development. And, for the child who is too insecure 
and afraid to reach out toward self-expression and 
happiness by himself, we must provide special help. 


In carrying on music activities we have worked 
closely with the institution’s religious program for 
our children. It seems to me that in the broadest 
sense every statement made above has referred to 
religious growth. Emphasis has been placed upon the 
development of trust and belief in oneself and others, 
in human community and brotherhood; all these are 
religious concepts. 

I have heard unspoken prayers in the songs of 
loneliness and despair chosen by our children and in 
their preference for low-pitched, minor music. I have 
seen hard, cynical, world-weary eyes soften and 
empty faces light up from within. 

Writing in “Decadence” of the lack of religious 
experience in Western man today, Joad says that 
beauty in art, music, and nature is the chief spiritual 
food of our generation, the stopgap which keeps us 
spiritually alive. Perhaps awareness such as is fos- 
tered in our music sessions, the rousing of an instinc- 
tive feeling for the beautiful, and the forming of 
meaningful relationships may together be the stopgap 
for our children who are so pitifully deprived and who 
need desperately a sustaining religious faith. As they 
learn to love the good and the beautiful, they may 
approach an understanding of the Love which is God. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Amendments to California Adoption Law Announced 


RecENT amendments to the California law affect- 
ing adoption will be of interest to our readers. 

The agency to whom a child has been relinquished 
for adoption has now been given the right and respon- 
sibility for the custody and control of the child until 
the petition for adoption has been granted. 

An unmarried mother, though a minor, may relin- 
quish her child for adoption. The consent of her par- 
ents is no longer required. 

The unmarried minor now has the right to arrange 
for her own medical or surgical care related to her 
pregnancy. The consent of her parents is not necessary. 

Every hospital or maternity home must report, 
within 48 hours to the State Department of Welfare, 
the name and address of the person, organization or 
corporation to whose custody any child was released. 
An unrelated family which receives a child without 
legal guardianship or adoption will be subject to 
boarding home licensing. 

These regulations became effective as of Septem- 
ber, 1953. 

Several other significant amendments will become 
effective as of July 1, 1954. One provides that follow- 
ing the denial of an independent adoption “if the 
court sustains the recommendation that the child be 
removed from the petitioner’s home and does not 
return him to his parent” the child will be com- 
mitted to the care of the State Department of Wel- 
fare or a licensed county adoption agency. 

Another amendment provides that the county 
adoption agency may require the adoptive parents to 
pay a fee of $300. This may be deferred, or waived or 
reduced, if it would cause hardship or be detrimental 
to the welfare of the child. 


New League Pamphlets 


“Salary Trends, 1952,” a follow-up of the 1951 
study of salaries in League member agencies, has re- 
cently been published and is available for 50¢. This re- 
port discusses increments, adjustments and increases 
paid to executives, supervisors, and caseworkers in 30 
agencies. There is also a discussion of trends and 
problems involved in employing qualified staff. 

The following two pamphlets will be available late 
this month: 

“Clothing Practices,” a study of policies affecting 
clothing among League member agencies—the first 
comprehensive study on clothing ever done by the 
League. Both public and private foster home agencies 
and institutions participated. Practices relating to 
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methods of purchase, children’s participation in the 
selection of clothing as well as staff, foster and cottage 
parents and volunteer participation; use of donated 
clothing and the need for change of program are con- 
sidered. 

“Adoption for School-Age Children in Institu- 
tions,” by Mrs. Neville B. Weeks—the Mary E, 
Boretz first prize winning article. The manuscript 
was based on the three-year cooperative experiment 
in adoptive placement of school-age children from 
institutions in North Carolina made possible by a 
grant from the Duke Foundation to the Children’s 
Home Society of North Carolina. The pamphlet in- 
cludes introductory statements by Marshall I. 
Pickens, Director, Hospital and Orphans Section of 
the Duke Endowment; Harriet L. Tynes, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home Society of North Caro- 
lina; and Louis H. Sobel, Executive Director, Jewish 
Child Care Association of New York. 


BOOK NOTE 


SoctaAL SCIENCE AND PsyCHOTHERAPY FOR CHILDREN, Otto Pollak 
and Collaborators. Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., 1952. 242 
pp., Price $4.00. 

This book proposes to show ways in which the 
social sciences may enrich the practice of child psy- 
chotherapy. Dr. Otto Pollak, a social scientist, has 
studied the Child Guidance Institute of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians and, collaborating with staff 
members of the agency, “examines in a total situa- 
tional approach the implications of family structure, 
social interaction, anxiety, extra-familial influences, 
culture conflicts and age-sex factors.” Effective use 
of volunteers and the occasional necessity for setting 
limited goals, are also considered. 

The book is offered as a preliminary report on two 
general lines of inquiry: first, 


“‘to ascertain whether there were already in existence specific funds 
of social science knowledge that could be constructively adapted 
to use in child guidance practice,” 


and second, now in process, 


‘to investigate needs for information by child guidance practition- 
ers that could be met by social science research.” 


Perhaps, if Dr. Pollak had offered some of his 
material to show the extent to which practice al- 
ready is scientifically based, and offered his points to 
emphasize the need to use these teachings in psy- 


chotherapy for children, the book would have been 
more accurate and useful. 


The introduction by Bertram J. Black ties this re- 
port to social work which, he shows with some justi- 
fication, has spiraled away from its early origin in the 
social sciences to whirl around the bend with psy- 
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chiatry and come back to meet the social sciences. 
This reviewer claims that these disciplines have met 
before and have maintained a relationship however 
vague and tenuous. 

From the tone of the report and from the many 
examples of poor psychotherapy used as illustrations, 
one gains the impression that Dr. Pollak approached 
his assignment with two assumptions: (1) that child 
psychotherapy has not used knowledge drawn from 
the social sciences and (2) that the practice of one 
agency is typical. Many of the topics which Dr. 
Pollak discusses as potential contributions of the 
social sciences have been familiar subjects of dis- 
cussion and have been in use in psychiatric clinics for 
children since the early days of the child guidance 
movement. They are to be found in the literature of 
both child psychiatry and social work. 

In the Child Guidance Institute many of the 
therapists are professionally educated social workers. 
It is implied that these social workers have strayed 
so far from the basic heritage of their profession that 
they look to the consulting psychiatrist to concep- 
tualize for inclusion in treatment the “family of 
orientation,” “culture conflict,” “social interaction” 
and other factors presented here in the language of 
the social scientist but familiar in other terms to 
the social worker. The consulting psychiatrist, Dr. 
Pollak says, can conceptualize knowledge of dynamic 
psychiatry for the therapist thus enabling him to 
transfer learning in this area from case to case. Be- 
cause this particular consultant cannot so concep- 
tualize knowledge from the social sciences, it is not 
learned by the therapist and therefore is not trans- 
ferred from case to case. 

The traditional interdisciplinary term of the child 
guidance clinics has always included a social worker 
to contribute to other professional members knowl- 
edge from the social sciences that has been sifted, ap- 
plied and found useful in social work. This he has re- 
tained as he has moved into the practice of psycho- 
therapy and there is evidence to point to the fact 
that conceptualizations from the social sciences are 
constantly being offered in the clinics by social 
workers. In many clinics and medical schools today 
social workers are teaching medical students and 
psychiatrists in training the concepts developed here. 

For all but two chapters Dr. Pollak had collabora- 
tors whose professional education is in social work. 
One wonders how experienced social workers of 
recognized competence can subscribe to some of the 
standards of practice described. As the Institute is a 
teaching center it is hoped that this is the perform- 
ance of students whose culture and other conflicts 
are recognized by supervisors. Space does not permit 
discussion of the many points of this book which 
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could be challenged as, for example, some of the 
concepts about adolescence. Dr. Pollak often seems 
to speak mostly from the psychiatrist’s point of view 
as in the chapter on anxiety where he adds but a 
fillip from the psychology of learning. The chapter on 
limited goals implies that the therapist thinks in the 
absolute terms of ‘“‘cure;” limitations of social factors 
are discussed which in some cases are so gross that a 
family agency rather than a clinic seems indicated 
from the start. 

There is value in the way Dr. Pollak stresses con- 
cepts pushed aside by some therapists and denied by 
others. Certainly reawakening to many of the points 
made is often badly needed by therapists in child 
guidance, both social workers and members of other 
professions. There are helpful short summaries from 
literature of the various social sciences and an im- 
pressive array of source references especially valuable 
for the social worker who is a therapist and who, in 
working with representatives of other professions in 
the clinic, should be able to make significant, perti- 
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nent contributions from the social sciences. The book 
places constructive emphasis on the need for the 
therapist to understand his own culture conflicts as 
well as those of the ‘child, on group work, and on the 
values derived from carefully planned use of volunteers. 

Psychiatry and social work should be grateful to 
the Russell Sage Foundation, to Dr. Pollak and to 
the Jewish Board of Guardians for this undertaking, 
This agency has given leadership in child guidance 
and influenced child care throughout the country. 
The objectivity with which they opened their files 
to this inquiry indicates the security which comes 
from years of respected contributions to the practice 
of and the training for psychotherapy for children. 
This book may set the fashion for social workers of 
the clinic team again to make social diagnose. 

We look forward to the second book on Dr. Pollak’s 
inquiries which should bring us newer materials. 


MADELEINE Lay 


Associate Professor, School of Social Work, Adelphi College 
Garden City, New York 
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FLORIDA: Caseworkers wanted by state- 





DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK— 
Man or woman. Private child pro- 
tective agency. Full professional 
training required. Experience in 
child protective services preferred. 
Nine professional staff members. 
Some administrative responsibili- 


ties. Position open October 1. Sal- 
ary commensurate with professional 
experiences. Write complete train- 
ing and experience to: Duane W. 
Christy, Executive Secretary, The 
Children’s Protective Service, 312 
W. Ninth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


STATE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE FOR DELAWARE: Experienced 
in welfare administration and fully quali- 
fied to maintain high standards in fields 
of child welfare and public assistance. 
Must have demonstrated ability to obtain 
cooperation from staff, communities, and 
county, state, and federal governments. 
Address M. R. Budd, Member, Board of 
Public Welfare, 920 Delaware Trust Bldg., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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CASEWORKER, now. HOME- 
FINDER, January 1. Full profes- 
sional training required for both 
positions; child-placing experience 
necessary for homefinder. Private, 
nonsectarian agency offering serv- 
ice to unmarried mothers, foster 
home care, adoption, and child 
guidance. Opportunity for working 
in team including psychoanalyti- 
cally-trained psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogists, pediatrician, public health- 
pediatric nurse. Good supervision 
and psychiatric consultation. Stu- 
dent training. Salary range meeting 
national standards. Strong board 
interest and responsible financing. 
Near mountains, lakes, ocean, and 
Boston. Write for personnel policies 
and job classifications to Mrs. 
Jeanette H. Melton, New Hamp- 
shire Children’s Aid Society, 170 
Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 





wide expanding adoption agency. Master’s 
degree required. Salary scale $3000—$4200. 
Pleasant working conditions, good super- 
vision. Challenging positions in St. Peters- 
burg and Miami. Write: Helen D. Cole, 
State Director of Children’s Services, 
Children’s Home Society of Florida, P. O. 
Box 2798, Jacksonville, Fla. 


DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN’S SERV- 
ICES needed at Lake Bluff Orphanage. 
For particulars write Lake Bluff Orphan- 
age, Loop Office, 77 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


OPPORTUNITY for experienced Child 
Welfare Worker for community organiza- 
tion in rural area at salary $3720-$4440. 
Write Nevada State Welfare Depart- 
ment, Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 


CASEWORKER: Professionally trained 
for child placement in multi-service chil- 
dren’s agency. Excellent supervision. Sal- 
ary range $3000-$4500. Write: Mrs. Nelle 
Lane Gardner, Children’s Friend and 
Service, 95 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. 
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